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lithographs and chromos which outrage all the canons 
of art, and so are abominations in and of themselves, 
but this fact should not be taken as by any means up- 
holding the theory that the popular judgment in re- 
gard to art works is aiways or even usually wrong. 

People generally buy, not what they want, but what 
they can get. If, therefore, they are offered good works 
of art at a price which comes within their estimates of 
possible expenditure, they will greedily snap at them ; 
while, at the same time, if they cannot obtain good 
works at rates within their means, they will take the 
best that offers — being bound to have pictures to or- 
nament their walls at any rate. It is safe to say that 
the general craving is for good rather than bad pic- 
tures, and that he will best help in the creation of a 
correct taste in art who most assists in the diffusion 
of good pictures, and of sound criticisms on 
art in general, and on special pictures in 
detail. This is the office which The Aldine 
has assumed to itself and which it proposes 
to discharge. 

So much for the first element in fixing the 
selling price of a picture — the popular esti- 
mate. Added to this there are several things 
to be taken into consideration by the know- 
ing ones alone. For instance, it makes a 
difference whether an artist is dead or is still 
living. If living he may keep on painting, 
and may give us a better picture than any he 
has yet produced ; while if, on the other 
hand, he be dead his best work has been 
done, and his pictures will acquire an addi- 
tional value from the fact that we can get 
nothing more from his hand. At the same 
time death by no means releases an artist 
any more than it does an author from judg- 
ment on his works. The motto de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum, does not in the least apply to 
a man's works in art or literature, even if it 
does — which is matter of doubt — to his 
other deeds. The works of (lead artists, 
therefore, while worth relatively more than 
those of artists still among us, may not be 
of more positive value than those of living 
artists, and it is just here that the public 
judgment becomes worthy of notice. Not 
even the most knowing of the cognoscenti 
would try to reverse the opinion of the whole 
people in regard to any picture or any other 
work of art, however much he might differ 
from their decision. A picture may be, for 
instance, severely correct as far as all the 
rules of art are concerned ; it may be well 
conceived and well executed, and yet lack 
the elements which appeal to the sympa- 
thies of humanity to such a degree that it 
shall entirely fail of moving the multitude, 
and so shall be a popular failure. Artistic- 
ally speaking such a picture may be never 
so perfect, while, at the same time, its money 
value — which depends on its salability — 
is very near to nothing. 

It is the popular liking for a picture which 
really fixes its worth ; and though that pop- 
ular liking may be in the judgment of artists 
and critics wrong, both artists an£ critics must in the 
end bow to it It is a comfort, therefore, to think 
that this judgment is usually correct — in fact, it is not 
too much to say that the canons of art have had their 
origin in the popular opinion of pictures. In other 
words, it was not so much the artists who created 
public opinion as it was public opinion which gave 
the artists their eminence. 

We must not be misunderstood, however, as mean- 
ing to assert that the judgment of the people on works 
of art is by any means always correct, or that an artist 
who has the approval of the million is necessarily a 
good one. We should not like to commit ourselves 
to any such style of criticism, or to any such fluctu- 
ating canons of criticism as public opinion might fur- 
nish. What we do claim is that in the long run the 
judgment of the people in regard to works of art is 
likely to be correct. What has been for ages praised 
is most probably good, and what has been as univer- 



sally condemned is almost certain to be bad. It is 
on this popular opinion of the merits of an artist that 
the estimate of the value of his works must be based 
both because it is probably right, and because it will 
in the end govern, whether or not we like it. Thus, 
in the past year there have been sold in New York 
— to say nothing of what has been done in other 
cities of our country — several thousand pictures, at 
prices which aggregate very nearly a million dollars. 
Compared with that result, all talk about "business 
embarrassments" and "hard times" becomes a farce, 
a delusion and a snare. 

In the celebrated Johnston collection, for instance, 
were two Meissoniers ; one of which, eight by ten 
inches in size, painted in i860, brought $11,600, 
about $145 the square inch ; and the other, eight by 
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nine inches — or seventy-two square inches in mea- 
surement — was sold for $8,600, or $125 the square 
inch. Other pictures, better or worse than these in 
the judgment of artists, were sold at varying prices, in 
regard to which we have had occasion, heretofore, to 
express our opinion. What we want now to say is 
that the fixed rate in regard to the worth of pictures 
has not yet been determined upon, and that what a 
picture is worth is a matter in regard to which there 
can be no standard. 



TALL AC PEAK. 



In itself and its surroundings Tallac Peak is prob- 
ably the most interesting in all the Sierra Nevada 
range. From its summit every variety of the grand, 
the picturesque, the peaceful, and the solemn in na- 
ture is visible. 

Between Pyramid Peak and Tallac lies the Devil's 



Basin, a terrible waste of granite rock, worn into 
mounds, moles, ramparts, and gashes, over which the 
foot of man has rarely, if ever, climbed. Here and 
there little lakes gleam from their basins of stone. 
Probaby there are also little streams running from 
these to the rivers without, but they are deeply sunken 
in their channels, and out of sight. The Devil's 
Basin is a picture of the world after a long and con- 
vulsive deluge. The gray granite seems almost blue 
with desolation. No animal life is there — an occa- 
sional hardy pine, growing in some cleft of the rock, 
is its only redeeming feature. Think of the rocky 
bed of some brook in the mountains, washed in pot 
holes and worn in furrows ; multiply this indefinitely 
in extent, making it many miles in area, and you have 
the Devil's Basin, like the drained floor of some in- 
land sea which has rocked and tossed in 
ceaseless currents for ages. In order to paint 
this the artist must have at his command 
the colors of a cold wintry sky. Whosoever 
has reproduced the vapory blue of the cre- 
vasse, or the chilling gloom of an arctic 
ice-field, may safely undertake this. But as 
for him of the softer spirit and gentler 
touch, it is well that he look elsewhere and 
take a warmer scene. 

Such are within easy reach of the eye. 
That forest, for instance, is warm even in the 
short days of winter. It is interesting to 
compare this with the Devil's Basin, and 
note the wide difference of their tempera- 
tures, if distant pictures may be said to have 
temperature. A soft curl of smoke, loth to 
leave the branches of the former, reveals the 
spot where a band of lumbermen are hiber- 
nating. The trees themselves are not naked, 
but are comfortably clad in their great-coats 
of evergreen foliage. And the snow, felling 
slowly and in large flakes, seems to invite 
one to lie down and to go to sleep under the 
white mantle which it is spreading. Better, 
however, would the artist go to Tallac Peak 
in the summer, and dip his brush in the 
languor of some lake at rest. They are here 
of all sizes, dwindling from Tahoe, through 
Fallen Leaf, Cascade, Echo, Gilmore, and 
the Medley Lakes, down to the pool in the 
rock, as yet nameless, which is too shallow 
to be a harbor for trout. 

Does the artist wish for forest scenes ? On 
the flats and the lower skirts of the hills 
there are parks of timber so dense arid so 
dim that the deer in them, like prisoners in 
dungeons, have forgotten the color of the 
sky. , Does he need a cascade to add sparkle 
and "bead" to his picture, perhaps a trifle 
sombre otherwise ? There they are, on every 
hand, leaping down the stairs of the moun- 
tains, gleefully, like children at play. Does 
he aspire to that sublimity which is the 
crown of the Sierras ? The peaks, white with 
snow, fade into the white sky beyond, and it 
will be ample proof of his skill if he can 
define the scarcely perceptible line of hori- 
zon between. 
Does he wish an excuse for indulging in those fan- 
tastic freaks of coloring to which the artists of West- 
ern scenery are so given? Here, then, on the face 
of Tallac Peak, is ground for the practice of his art, 
for this is peculiarly a mountain of many colors. No 
writer, using cold words alone, can ever approach a 
description of the mingled hues which dye its sur- 
face, float over it with the clouds, or play upon it in 
the sunshine. And as for the painters, I despair even 
while I try to hope. As for these painters, paradox- 
ical as it may seem to say so, while they overdo yet 
they do not equal the scenes which they strive to rep- 
resent That is, while profusely liberal with those 
cardinal colors which they buy by the pound, yet 
they fall short in the tints and shades, of whose pre- 
paration and application Nature alone seems to know 
the art ; and, in the result, we see a difference as 
great as that which exists between the gentle and 
genuine lady and the painted girl of the street 
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To describe the colors of Tallac Peak is beyond 
the power of language — to enumerate them, how- 
ever, may be possible, after a fashion. First, as a 
background to the whole, stands its almost perpendic- 
ular eastern escarpment of basalt, formidable, forbid- 
ding, black browed. Across its face there run two 
scars of narrow canon, intersecting so as to form a 
cross. Into these gashes the snow has been drifted, 
and, sheltered as it is, here it stays the summer 
through, gleaming with a whiteness which in the dis- 
tance seems immaculate, but which, close at hand, is 
blurred and brown with dirt There are three kinds 
of white on Tallac Peak — the cold purity of its snow, 
the polished silver of its lakes, and the fleecy film 
hanging in a gossamer fringe about the dark and 
watery cloud which turbans the highest point There 
are three gradations of green there — the sombre tone 
of its groves of pine, the black green of its chaparral, 
and the pale tint of the manzanita bush ; and it has 
three shades of brown, one in the pasture of bunch- 
grass upon its western slope, a second in its evergreens 
scorched by fire, and yet another in the revealed 
earth of the gulch and wash upon its lower slope. 
The soil of earth is so sober in hue, I wonder from 
what secret fountains the plants draw that chlorophyl 
with which they paint her face ; and whence come the 
sere yellow of the aspen in autumn, and the purple 
and amethystine hues of dying herbage which lay a 
brilliant carpet over the fertile base of Tallac Peak ? 

This mountain is so comprehensive and cosmical 
in the nature of its beauty, and is withal so easily ac- 
cessible that its future must be a popular one. In all 
of the wilderness of peaks in which the Sierras cul- 
minate there is not one more favorably situated than 
this. True, it is by no means the highest, but still it 
is above the snow and among the clouds, and to the 
ordinary tourist this is sufficient To reach it he has 
a most pleasant variety of travel. Leaving the rail- 
road at Truckee he rides by stage two hours to Tahoe 
City, where he embarks, and thence by steamer two 
short hours to Yank's, which is the prettiest landing 
on that prettiest of lakes, Tahoe. From there he pro- 
ceeds by wagon a distance of seven miles, past Fallen 
Leaf Lake to the Soda Springs, where the road ends 
and the trail of ascent begins. Up this he rides, by 
mule or mustang, as far as the base of the pile of vol- 
canic rock which caps the mountain. Then it is but 
a few minutes of exhilarating clamber to the top and 
to a prospect of perfect loveliness. 

By way of incident to enliven this varied trip it is 
already considered the proper thing for the pleasure 
seeker to linger a moment at the Soda Springs, at 
which in time the big hotel will be built, and there 
prepare a draught of that medicinal beverage, at once 
innocent and inspiriting, whiskey and soda. At Tahoe 
City he may go down to the fishery at the shore and 
toy with the tame trout there. But he should be 
forewarned, however, that every fish that he hooks will 
cost him four bits, and a successful day's sport is liable 
to throw him into insolvency. 

At Yank's, also, he should spend at least a day in 
communion with that remarkable man and modern 
Munchausen, the proprietor of the place. Old Yank 
is a character. More than that he is a "case," and 
a very "hard case," too. Still he keeps the most 
pleasant summer house on Lake Tahoe ; and if his 
stories are true, which they never are, he has done 
some very good work in the conversion of the poor 
Indian to civilization and Christianity, of which his 
ideas are very indefinite and liberal ; and also in the 
suppression of profanity about his house, in whose 
precincts he himself swears with a freedom that would 
shock a stage-driver. — F. C. 
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That the sea furnishes plenty of material for pic- 
tures is sufficiently well known, and if it is not quite 
so prolific in subjects as the land is, it has furnished 
and has the material to furnish much more inspiration 
than any one artist has yet been found capable of 
interpreting, and we very much doubt whether its 
"infinite variety," can be excelled by even the sky, 
which, we all know, is never twice alike. In con- 



nection with rocky shores, with moving ships, with 
rising and setting suns, and with shifting skies the 
conscientious painter of marine views can never com- 
plain of lack of effects on which to exercise his eye, 
and hand, and judgment The man who cannot feel 
this while looking on the ever-rolling waves has no 
real call to be a painter ; and the man who does feel 
it can never complain of the monotony of the ocean, 
about which so much has been said. 

But if the surface of the sea is a constantly changing 
and ever-shifting picture, what must we say of the 
depths of the ocean, " the sunless retreats ? " And if 
the land, with its variety of plants and animals, give 
the painter plenty of scope for display of his skill, how 
ought he to revel in the sights he might find in the 
bottom of old ocean, could he be transferred there 
and allowed to take his palette and brushes, and paint 
at his leisure the wonders he would find confronting 
him there ? To be sure, this is hardly practicable in 
the literal sense, in spite of the improvements made 
in late years in the art of diving, and we may expect 
that it will be a long time before we hear of out-of- 
door schools on the bottom of the ocean — among 
the coral workers, or on the rocks where grow the 
sponges, and where the huge monsters of the deep lie 
in calm retirement waiting for their prey. Artists will 
not, for a long time to come we fear, make up sketch- 
ing parties to hunt for the mermaidens' caverns, or to 
steal portraits of their inhabitants. Could they do so 
what particularly jolly exhibitions might we not have 
on the walls of the Academy of Design, or of the pic- 
ture galleries of our numerous private lovers of art 
and buyers of good pictures ! What exqufsite genre 
pictures would they not undoubtedly give us, based 
on the airs and graces of the mermen and mermaidens 
with all their attendant sprites and animals ! 

To be sure, this never has been done, but who is 
prepared to say that it does not lie in the possibilities 
of the future ? When we reflect on the various ways 
in which science has been made already to contribute 
to- the service of art, and contemplate the many more 
difficult and more improbable things which have been 
achieved, why should it be thought impossible that 
the not distant future may give us deep-sea landscapes 
— so to speak — which shall be as great revelations in 
their way as have been the deep-sea soundings, which 
have of late years caused so much excitement in the 
scientific world ? 

Seriously, we see no reason why all pictures drawn 
from the ocean should be confined to representations 
of its surface in different moods and at different 
times. There is no lack of picturesque and beautiful 
forms among the inhabitants of the sea, any more than 
there is among those dwelling on the land ; and no 
one will deny that were the element of animal life — 
without reference to man — stricken from our art we 
should suffer great loss of many masterpieces. The 
great trouble, in regard to the painting of the inhab- 
itants of the sea, is the lack of opportunity for studying 
them — facilities for taking, as we have suggested, 
" deep-sea sketches " not having yet been perfected. 

Something in this direction has, however, been ac- 
complished by the establishment, in the various large 
cities and leading capitals of the world, of aquaria, by 
which, since the artist cannot safely go to the fishes, 
the fishes are brought to the artist in such fashion that 
he may study them very much at his leisure, and 
almost as advantageously as if he saw them at home. 
In fact, in some respects, he may be said to be more 
favorably situated in that he has his sitters where their 
movements must of necessity be more circumscribed ; 
and so what he may lose in other ways he perhaps has 
made up to him in opportunities for closer studying 
of individuals. Nor can it be complained t^hat, in any 
well-appointed aquarium, there is any lack of subjects 
for study. There are many forms of unmitigated ug- 
liness — according to our canons of beauty — in the 
sea ; but so, also, are there types of exquisite beauty 
and of far greater variety than any to be found on the 
dry land. What a beautiful scene, for instance, might 
not be created from the materials to be found in what 
we may call the debatable border ground between the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom ! Scenes which 
should recall to us all that poetry and mythology have 



told us of Ocean's depths, together with all that 
science has gathered for our information regarding 
the characters and habits of their inhabitants ; surely 
there is field enough in this mingling of the ideal and 
the real for more than one picture which shall satisfy 
the canons of art and the requirements of criticism. 

At all events, the subject is worth the attention of 
artists, who certainly ought not to be willing to throw 
aside any possible materials for good pictures, and 
whose boast it should be that they rule over no nar- 
row kingdom. While most of the . great cities of 
Europe have been supplied for some time with these 
pleasant and instructive places of resort, there was not, 
until October, 1876, a public aquarium worthy of 
mention in the United States. At that time, however, 
the want was supplied by Mr. W. C. Coup, who then 
opened the New York Aquarium, in which he dis- 
played to the public a large and very complete collec- 
tion of both fresh and salt-water fishes and other 
animals and plants. It is not our purpose — as it 
would be out of our province — to describe this great 
establishment ; we have done our duty in giving pub- 
licity to certain ideas in reference to its possible use 
to artists, and in suggesting the examples of beauty 
furnished by it At the same time we cheerfully bear 
testimony to the energy and intelligence which have 
characterized Mr. Coup in both the founding and 
management of this important work. What has been 
elsewhere done by government aid, or by great cor- 
porations, he has done alone and quite as well. 
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Everybody is familiar with the little page who has 
ever read the literature — history, poetry or fiction — 
of the Middle Ages, and down to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He meets us at every turn, 
though perhaps he is found more frequently in the 
annals of the sixteenth century than at any other pe- 
riod. The duties he performs are multifarious, for 
now he is attending to carry his mistress's train at 
some court fete or royal reception ; anon he carries 
billets doux to and from her lover, and so becomes the 
confidant of many an intrigue, and learns betimes 
the lessons which, if we may believe the chronicles of 
the time, formed no small part of the education of the 
gallant; he runs all her little errands, fetches and 
carries like a spaniel, though his duties are never par- 
ticularly burdensome or hard to be performed. For 
instance, we have him in the picture bringing down 
the salver of fruit, with the bottle of Xeres or Canary 
wine, which is to follow the dinner and fitly round 
off the day's refreshments and enjoyments. 

In short, the page was more a pet than a servant 
In fact, he was not a servant as we understand the 
word at all — he was rather the ward and protege" of 
his patrons, receiving no pay, but being clothed and 
fed, and in all things supported by them, while he, at 
the same time, learned the few things it was thought 
necessary for a gentleman to know in those happy 
days, the "good old times," when "compulsory edu- 
cation " was a thing of the far future, and it was rather 
a disadvantage than otherwise to a man to know how 
to read and write. 

The page was a necessity in every well-regulated 
household among royalty and the nobility, and the 
service was very far from being in the nature of a deg- 
radation, the pages themselves being often of blood 
nearly if not quite noble. Nor was the door to ad- 
vancement by any means entirely closed even to those 
of comparatively humble birth. As the page grew to 
an age for more manly pursuits he often entered the 
service of his master as a squire — having usually 
sprung from among his lord's vassals — and might 
hope by prowess and good conduct to win, in due 
time, the golden spurs of knighthood. 

The picture before us is from the pencil of Mr. W. 
Fyfe, a young English artist, as yet not very widely 
known, but rapidly winning recognition for the ster- 
ling merits of his genre pieces. The example we give 
is painted with great care and faithfulness, and de- 
serves study for its artistic merits as well as for the 
correct ideas it gives us of a past age, and an old cos- 
tume which we have in great measure revived. 



